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4@ Christmas can be very 
lonely. One leans against this 
mark in time and feels a sad 
nostalgia that multiplies with 
years. And so the warmth of 
tinsel, lights, and loved ones 
or a carol sweetly sung may 
bring a gentle peace. Here, 
nurses sing in the Hospital 
at the foot of Christ’s statue. 
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a PEOPLE, it would seem, are 
destined to suffer at the hands of 
their fellow men (Abelard and Socrates, 
for example). Others are born to be tor- 
mented by their deities, as were Job, 
Prometheus, and Tantalus. And _ still 
others, among whom we are numbered, 
are perpetual victims of Inanimate Ob- 
jects. 

These last, we think, are the most put 
upon. Those abused by their neighbors 
may have the gratifying opportunity to 
retaliate. And even the Jobs may find 
dubious satisfaction in raging against 
their gods. But what action can a man 
take against an obstinate automobile 
which stalls in rush-hour traffic and 
crouches dumbly and insolently amid 
the cacophony of a thousand angry 
horns? 

In this instance, of course, we can 
shrug and tell ourselves that this is a 
complex machine and any of its many 
parts may suddenly cease to function. 
But how many moving parts does a 
shirt button have? How complicated is a 
little mother-of-pearl button with four 
tiny holes? This simple button which 
fastens the collar of a white shirt and 
comes off in our fingers as we hurry to 
keep an appointment. 

There is nothing lethal or dangerous 
about the handle of a car door. But 
somehow, when we double park for a 
moment and dash into the pharmacy, 
this Inanimate Object catches in and 
rips off the pocket of our best coat. 

We have had a pebble insinuate 
itself into our shoe as we made the long 
solemn commencement march in cap 
and gown. We have had the wall can 
opener come off the wal! when we have 
half opened a can. We have sprained our 
wrist twisting the lid from a bottle of 
dill pickles. We have broken the key off 
in the lock of our front door and banged 
our head climbing through a window 
which refuses to be opened more than 
eighteen inches. These are but a few of 
the hardships inflicted upon us by 
Inanimate Objects. 

And in every case, to make it worse, 
when we turn angrily to the offender, 
with violence throbbing in us, the In- 
animate Object seems to assume an 
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accusing aura of protesting innocence 
which turns our fury into sodden help- 


lessness. 
B” HERE it is, nearly Christmas, 


and off-season for animosities 
against anything, including Inanimate 
Objects. (And this at a time when de- 
partment stores, downtown traffic, and 
delivery truck drivers put an added 
strain on our forbearance.) 

The year 1959 has produced more 
than its share of strains, what with each 
of our days beginning with bad coffee 
and the morning newspaper. It is 
difficult to face Christmas with tired 
blood. We have heard “Silent Night” 
in stereo and our windows are sloshed 
with polyethylene frost and our fire- 
proof plastic tree is aglow with bubbling 
glass candles, but somehow, despite it 
all, we have been left dispirited. 

Obliged to 
meaningful in the Christmas pageantry, 


rediscover something 
we chose for ourselves an old text: 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
Good will? We have seen a lot of it 
this year. Nixon has visited Khrushchev; 
Khrushchev has visited President Eisen- 
hower; Eisenhower has visited Mac- 
millan, DeGaulle, and Adenauer. Ma- 
teos, Castro, and a host of other new 
arrivals are learning the art of suitcase 
diplomacy. Government on the road has 
become the safeguard of our fragile 
peace. 
At best, it is a shaky solution. The 
last time we found peace, it was in a 
rowboat; that is to say, we were in the 
rowboat and the peace was all about 
us. For an elusive moment there was 
peace in our souls, too; we recall reflect- 
ing how enviable are the wise men whose 
peace of soul is a constant attribute. 
Governments, of course, can create 
sanctuaries of peace. Our own has built 
magnificent national parks, fencing off 
from the avarice of men the beauties of 
nature and the diminishing herds of 
bison. At the next summit meeting, we 
might consider building national parks 
to preserve the diminishing breed of 
peace-loving people. Let the rest of the 
world fight wars and downtown traffic. 


— 





Peace on Earth, Coos Wtf to@ard Wen. 
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JOHN DEWEY 


PROFILE OF 1 
A VISIONARY 


His was a life consistent with his philosophy 


E WAS PLAIN, modest, extremely shy. When 
H he spoke, it was haltingly, in a soft Vermont 

drawl. And he wrote dull prose—seldom 
pithy, never sardonic. Indeed, he had nothing of the 
formidable aura of a man who is a revolutionary 
thinker and revered by other intellects even in his 
lifetime. 

In the beginning, John Dewey was an improbable 
candidate for greatness. As an undergraduate at the 
University of Vermont, he got only fair grades, and 
as a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, he showed 
promise but not brilliance. He was, however, diligent 
in his studies. ‘‘Don’t be so bookish,”’ Daniel Coit 
Gilman told Dewey in 1884. “Get out and meet 
people.” President Gilman, moreover, distrusted 
philosophy, which was austere and formal, aloof 
from the events of a changing world. He recom- 
mended to John Dewey that he pursue something 
else. 

But Dewey chose the way of philosophy. For half 
a century he taught in universities, quietly churning 
a revolution in American philosophical thought, 
bringing it into contact with everyday problems. 
Yet, as a teacher, he was seldom inspiring. The man 
who pumped new vitality into education, oddly 
enough, had no theatrical tricks, no ability to enter- 
tain. To begin a class, one of his students at Co- 
lumbia remarked, Dewey would “look vaguely over 
the heads of the class, as though he might find an 
idea up there along the crack between the wall and 
the ceiling.” He always found one. Then he would 
begin lecturing, in dull and sonorous phrases, now 
and then looking back to the ceiling to make sure 
he had got the idea right. 

Despite his pedantic manner, Dewey succeeded in 
proving that philosophers could, indeed, ‘‘meet” 
people—in the most important and profound ways 
possible. Directly and obliquely, his ideas influenced 
the lives of millions born to the twentieth century. 
He became the spokesman of the humble American. 
He was one of them. 
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JOHN DEWEY 


“Tet their learning be play to them, for no 


compelled discipline is lasting in the soul.” 


E WAS A HERO to children. He saved them from 
dying of boredom in school. He made their 
education livening, creative, meaningful. 

“School was a pretty deadly place when I attended,”’ 
Dewey once told an interviewer. ‘‘Discipline was then 
the key to education—a discipline inflicted with a 
rawhide and a ruler.” 

The change began in 1902, when Dewey founded a 
laboratory school at the University of Chicago. Long, 
neat rows of desks gave way to work benches and 
clusters of chairs. Children learned about industry by 
building furniture, about society by working together 
in group projects, about science by nature study, about 
art by drawing and painting. Book-learning was con- 
tinued, but it came to life through the children’s own 
experience. 

Two years later, the experiment collapsed, the victim 


of protest. But the revolution in education had begun, 
and so had the bitter controversy. For the next fifty 
years, John Dewey kept the fires raging. He wrote for 
professional journals, addressed teachers’ conventions, 
talked to experts and talked to children, and revised 
his theories. 

But his pedagogic creed, first declared in 1897, re- 
mained unchanged. He saw education as “‘a process of 
living and not a preparation for future living.”’ It must 
begin, he said, with an understanding of the child’s 


” 


capacities, interests, and habits. And he visualized the 
school as an instrument of social progress. These were 
novel ideas in 1897, but John Dewey lived to see them 
firmly implanted in the nation’s schools. When he died, 
he left many of the particulars unsolved. But John 
Dewey, fortunately, had awakened the world to its 
responsibilities for solving the problems of education, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ARCHIVES 


In 1902, Dewey began to put his progressive ideas to practice in the Laboratory School at the University of Chicago. 
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JOSEPH BREITENBACH—PIX 


He loved children, and easily won their affection. 
Five of his own romped about the house 

in the most productive years of Dewey’s life, 

but they never seemed to be a disturbance to him. 
At 87, long after the death of his first wife, 

he remarried and adopted two children, brother 
and sister war orphans. His happiest moments, 
from then on, came at the family farm in 
Pennsylvania (above). And at a celebration of 
Dewey’s ninetieth birthday in New York, the 
most glowing tribute was the obvious affection 
of a group of local schoolchildren (right). 





In 1937, after visiting Leon Trotsky in 
Mexico City, Dewey stood before a 
mass meeting in New York to expose 
the Moscow trials as ‘frame-ups.”’ 


‘The saint sits in his ivory 


From his typewriter poured thirty-eight 
books and 815 articles and pamphlets, 
yet he always found the time to answer 
the requests of troubled people. 


JOSEPH BREITENBACH—PIX 


tower, while 


the burly sinners rule the world.” 


OHN DEWEY might have chosen the insular life of 

the academic philosopher, and still have been 

numbered among the great men of Western civili- 
zation. That he chose to enter the arena of public 
affairs was due partly to his boundless energy, which 
was legendary even among his closest friends. But 
mostly it was the logical outgrowth of his philosophy, 
which sought to wed theory to action, intelligence to 
the solution of everyday problems. ‘‘As the philosopher 
has received his problem from the world of action,” he 
said once, “‘so he must return his account there for 
auditing and liquidation.” 

Looking the part of the ivory tower recluse—his 
suit rumpled, his silvery hair unkempt—Dewey stood 
on platforms to fight injustices and to espouse liberal 
causes. He marched in parades for women’s suffrage, 
championed the labor movement, and attempted on 
several occasions to establish a third liberal party. In 


1926 he fought for a retrial of Sacco and Vanzetti, and 
in 1937 he was the head of a commission that pro- 
nounced Leon Trotsky “‘not guilty.” 

Dewey traveled widely, and everywhere he was 
acclaimed. ‘We honor you,” said the rector of the 
University of Peking, ‘as the second Confucius.’’ The 
Turkish government offered him the post of special 
advisor to their Ministry of Instruction, and Lenin’s 
widow asked him to teach in Russian universities. 

But John Dewey never wavered from his vision of 
his own country as the favored setting for his bold and 
liberal ideas. The best qualities of his philosophy were 
intensely American: a love of freedom, humaneness, 
and an insistence upon equality of opportunity in the 
highest sense of the phrase. He moved his nation for- 
ward in its thought and gave new breadth to its ide- 
ology, and worked constantly to rescue democracy from 
burly sinners. 
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John Dewey: 


WHERE HE STANDS — 


Though he wrote for another age, his thought is still a 


powerful force in democracy. Is it for better or worse? 


By CHARLES FRANKEL 


the unfortunate fate which the gods seem to re- 

serve for those who become too influential in 
philosophy. He disappeared as an individual and be- 
came a symbol. Plato, it will be remembered, fought in 
his letters to preserve the image of his poor singular 
self, and insisted that what he had taught could not be 
condensed into a doctrine. Even Karl Marx felt the 
need to remind his friends wistfully that, after all, he 
himself was not a Marxist. And it is difficult now to 
remember that John Dewey was a man, not an institu- 
tion, a philosopher and not a social movement. 

For more than two generations the mention of this 
unassuming man’s name has been less an invitation to 
the discussion of his philosophy than a signal for the 
start of large debates about the ailments of the modern 
world. To be for Dewey has been to be for progress, 
reason and enlightenment. To be against him has been 
to be for God, the ancient values of our civilization, 
and the triumph of spirit over matter. To himself 
Dewey must have seemed to be what any philosopher 
who is not self-deceived must seem to himself to be— 
an individual, impatient with his deficiencies, and 
taking a chance on such ideas as he might happen to 
have. But to his admirers Dewey was and is a repre- 
sentation of all that is most hopeful in American civili- 
zation. And to his detractors he was and remains a 
paradigm of some of the worst ills of our society. 

Indeed, even those for whom Dewey’s name is not a 
battle-cry find it difficult to approach his work with 


rh DURING HIS LIFETIME John Dewey suffered 


detachment. For whatever Dewey’s influence may 
really have been, his ideas are in the air and his name 
has echoes. He stood astride an era in American thought 
with which we are still busy making our peace. To read 
Dewey’s works is to be forced to ask what we ourselves, 
facing our own problems, really think about progressive 
education, the welfare state, the moral implications of 
science, the meaning of liberalism, or almost any one 
of the other contemporary issues around which intel- 
lectual controversies rage. Even when we turn to aspects 
of the present scene with which Dewey cannot be asso- 
ciated—the vogue of Zen Buddhism or existentialist 
theology at one extreme, the influence of linguistic 
philosophy at the other—Dewey’s image comes to 
mind, teasing us to decide whether we have fallen from 
grace or have finally begun to recover our senses. For 
Dewey stands there as a palpable presence, a possible 
alternative. To know where we stand towards Dewey’s 
ideas is to find out, at least in part, where we stand 
with ourselves. 


Dewey, although he is still a presence among us, was 
born a hundred years ago. He lived so long, and 
vigorously, and remains so inextricably associated in 
the public mind with what is “new” and “progres- 
sive,” that it is easy to forget that he grew up ina 

world very different from our own. 
Indeed, although I have said that we must still settle 
Continued on page 19 


I: IS GOOD TO BE REMINDED, therefore, that John 
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Holiday visitors who “just drop in,”’ but stay to drink and dine can cause mild embarrassment even in the most organized house- 
holds. To John Philips Cranwell, master of fast and fancy cookery, serving a fine dinner to unexpected guests is no problem, 


A Beast antl Vaney Moni 


Ju contrast with heliday fre antl feed lhe uncipected 


N A WORLD where most men eat merely to live, John 
Philips Cranwell, arts ’26—’28, is a notable excep- 
tion. An accomplished gourmet, chef, and cookbook 

writer, he has definite ideas about food, and sees cook- 
ing as a “creative art.” Says Mr. Cranwell, “It is 
indeed a unique, creative art, for it is the only one in 
which the artists creates the masterpiece solely to de- 
stroy it as soon as it is completed.”’ To those who ask 
why he has become the master of his kitchen, he replies, 
“TI discovered that I have the soul of an artist, and I 
also discovered that nothing pleases me more than the 
consumption of a culinary masterpiece which I have 
myself prepared—except those beyond my capabilities, 
which I like even better than my own cooking.” 

Mr. Cranwell’s interest in cooking dates to his Army 
days, when he discovered sadly that a lieutenant’s pay 
was not sufficient to satisfy his epicurian appetites. 
He eased his wife from the kitchen (now there are two 
kitchens in the Cranwell household) and developed a 
skill at the stove so gratifying that he was prompted 


” 
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to write Fast & Fancy Cookery, “recipes for those who 
work from nine to five and still enjoy entertaining at 
seven, with hints on the gracious feeding of the unex- 
pected but welcome guest.’”’ This was not his first 
writing effort. Mr. Cranwell has written for Harper’s 
Magazine, The U.S. Naval Institute of Proceedings, 
and The Maryland Historical Society Magazine. He is 
the author of Spoilers of the Sea, and Destiny of Sea 
Power, and is presently working on another cookbook, 
Breakfast, Brunch, and Supper. 

Mr. Cranwell’s theory that fancy food can be pre- 
pared quickly is tested severely at such holiday times 
as these, when friends drop in quite unexpectedly to 


’ and remain to eat and drink. 


say “Merry Christmas’ 
It is then, Mr. Cranwell feels, when most people are 
satiated by the heavy holiday diet of turkey and 
mashed potatoes, that his fast and fancy cookery is at 
its best. On these pages, he suggests a meal which 
meets the emergency of unexpected guests and con- 
trasts pleasantly with the customary Christmas fare. 
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CConsommé de Boulel au Sang 
Shak aur Chamfignons 
Pitits Qrignons 


Bovdeauz Rouge 
Bott Bois ad ta Menthe 


Bain WVenneots 


Galade Waniée 


Sauce Vin augretle 


Biches au Rhum 
Deme-lasse 


Fosup 


This remarkably rapid soup is based on a 
very old Chinese recipe for making chicken 
broth. I have freely translated the title into 
French to make it more understandable and in 
keeping with the French aspects of the menu. 
Do not be alarmed at its name. For four people, 
the following quantities are needed: 

8 cups water 1 cup tomato juice 
8 teaspoons chicken extract 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

Fresh pepper, but no salt 

Place the water and tomato juice in a sauce- 
pan, bring to a boil, and add the chicken ex- 
tract. Cook and stir until all extract is dis- 
solved. Add the lemon juice and a generous 
portion of freshly ground pepper. 
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This sauce is delicious on all kinds of steak or 
even on warmed over roast beef. I urge you to 
get Bovril rather than another type of beef 
extract, but on no account use bouillon cubes; 
they are quite unsuitable. You need: 

1 tin condensed mushroom soup 
14 cup cream 

1 eight ounce tin button mushrooms 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 teaspoon Bovril 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 teaspoons burgundy or claret 

16 teaspoon black pepper 

\4 teaspoon smoked salt 

} sprigs water cress 

4 cubed steaks, 4 inch thick, 8 ounces each 

Make the sauce first. Put the soup in a 
saucepan and, over a gentle fire, thin with 
cream, stirring until mixture is smooth. Add 
mushrooms, Worcestershire, and Bovril. Stir 
in wine and let heat for two or three minutes. 
Thin with milk if absolutely necessary. Do not 
boil. While sauce is heating, saute the steaks. 
Four steaks require two skillets. Place a table- 
spoon of butter in each and melt over low 
flame. Increase the fire and saute steaks 


quickly. After one side has cooked for about a 
minute, turn the steaks. Season cooked side 
with pepper and smoked salt. After thirty 
seconds, re-turn the steaks and season the 
other side. Do not saute steaks for more than 
two minutes, preferably less. Place each steak 
on a hot plate, pour sauce over them and 
garnish with water cress. Why not serve a 
claret, say Saint Julien, with the steak? 


Baotled Ontans Pras and, Mint 


Now you start to cheat a bit. There are on 
the market tinned whole boiled onions which 
are excellent. Get two tins and follow directions 
on them. When you’re ready to serve, sprinkle 
them lightly with paprika. The taste will not be 
affected, but the onions will look pretty. Use 
two packages of frozen peas, again according 
to directions on the containers, but add two 
sprigs of fresh mint to the cooking water. The 
result will surprise and please you. 


BFren oh Brea ad 


You could use salt sticks; they are simpler to 
prepare, but I feel sure you will want to sop 
up the sauce from the steaks (or your guests 
will), and French bread is perfect for this messy, 
vulgar, pleasant pastime. Buy one or two 
packages of half cooked French bread (the 
French call it Vienna bread). Slice the bread 
diagonally about one inch thick and put a very 
thin patty of butter between each two slices. 
Place on a cookie sheet and bake in a moderate 
oven, about 375 degrees. Cook until brown, 
approximately fifteen minutes. 


Mired Green Salad 


Break off about six leaves each of Boston 
lettuce, chicory, and romaine. Wash and dry 
between towels. Break the leaves and _ place 
into a salad bowl. Wash six radishes and three 
spring onions and cut them into thin slices, 
using some of the greens of the onions. Scrape 
one small carrot and slice thin. Place all this 
on top of the leafy items. 
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Despite the French aspects of the menu, 
you will pay tribute to the Chinese origin of 
the soup and prepare the meal backwards, 
beginning with the dessert. When that is done,] 
put it in the refrigerator. Next do the salad. If 
you have room in the refrigerator, place it 
there. Otherwise, cover it with a damp cloth 
with a few ice cubes on top. Make the dressing, 
but don’t ever refrigerate it. Naturally, the 
dressing is not added to the salad until the 
salad is served. 

s wp) : Next, cut and butter the bread and put it] 

i ‘ . on the cookie sheet. Light the oven so that it? 

3 will be at the right temperature. Place two¥ 
: s Bp aa! saucepans on the stove, add water for the peas” 
53> , . . and start heating it slowly with the mint. Place? 

the onions in the other saucepan and heat} 
gently. Make your soup and keep warm. Now§ 
make the sauce for the steaks. When that is] 
done (it takes ten minutes) you are ready to4 
cook the steaks. Be sure that the sauce is kept? 
hot until you are ready for it. A double boiler 
helps. As soon as you start sauteing the steaks, 
put the bread in the oven. When the steaks are ™ 
The sauce is delicious with any kind of steak. “You cooked, your dinner is prepared. Serve the 
may taste it with a metal spoon,” Mr. Cranwell ex- soup, summon your guests to the table. Then 
plains, “but you must use a wooden spoon to stir it.”’ you’re on your own. 
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French Dressing PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J. BEARDEN @ 


No matter what your friends tell you about 
French dressing and no matter what you read 
on bottles or jars of prepared French dressing, 
it is not French dressing unless it has in it vin- 
egar (preferably wine vinegar), olive oil, salt, 
and pepper. If it has anything else at all, or 
however good it is, it is not French dressing. In 
preparing it you should use three parts of olive 
oil to one part of vinegar and add salt and 
pepper to taste. For this quantity of salad, 
use about one tablespoon of vinegar, three of 
olive oil, and about one quarter each of salt 
and freshly ground pepper. Taste it and cor- 
rect seasoning. 


Praches on RK am 


This is one of the simplest of all desserts 
and one of the best. Since fresh peaches are 
probably not available now, you may use 
frozen sliced peaches, but not tinned ones. If 
you use a frozen variety, I would suggest you 
use a lighter and less sweet rum, probably 
Bacardi. Place the peaches in a bowl (three The mixed green salad should be made early and re-. 
large ones if fresh) and pour rum over them, frigerated. He points out that “many concoctions 
and you have it made. - masquerade as French dressing. Don’t use them.4 


An hour after he takes to the kitchen, Mr. Cranwell serves a meal which contrasts sharply with leftover turkey 
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ALLIED LINE == == om 
GERMAN ADVANCE <2 


y I HE ALLIED FORCES stationed in the Ardennes region of 


Belgium fifteen years ago were preparing to celebrate 
Christmas. Longed-for gift packages were already arriving. 
The weather was wet, cold, and foggy, but the troops had 
little reason to complain, for duty in the Ardennes was rela- 
tively quiet and safe. The Allies were busily preparing for the 
invasion of Germany and were driving forward in Alsace. 

Unknown to the American forces, the Germans were mass- 
ing troops and armor in the fog opposite the thinly-held 
eighty-five mile Allied front along the German-Belgium 
border. Twenty-five crack German divisions (250,000 men), 
almost a thousand tanks, and close to two hundred heavy 
artillery pieces were moving quietly westward, over roads 
covered with straw to deaden the noise. The Germans, 
thought to be permanently on the defensive, were about to 
launch their most massive counteroffensive of the war. 

The counterattack was conceived by Hitler himself. He 
recognized it as a gamble, a final desperate effort to gain the 
initiative and turn the tide of the war. And to assure its 
success, he virtually worked miracles. Impossible demands 
were put on German industry to produce the materiel re- 
quired. Troops were pulled in from other fronts and reorgan- 
ized. Transportation of men and materiel to the front, an 
overwhelming task, was incredibly effective. Even the 
weather—a dense, wet fog to render Allied air power ineffec- 
tual—was perfect. And the entire plan fulfilled Hitler’s main 
prerequisite for success—absolute secrecy. 

The German counteroffensive was to hit the Allies at sev- 
eral places between Monschau in the north and Echternach 
in the south, just at the “bulge” in the German border. 
The Sixth Panzer Army was to attack between Monschau 
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and Losheim Gap. It had four tough panzer and five infantry 
divisions. The Fifth Panzer Army was to encircle the Schnee 
Eifel area, trap the U.S. 106th Division, and capture the 
important railroad center of St. Vith. The remaining two 
infantry and three panzer divisions were to drive south to 
Luxembourg. The Seventh Panzer Army, mainly in support, 
was to take the area around Echternach, then head west to 
guard the Fifth Panzer Army’s left flank. 

The stage was set in this way by midnight, December 15, 
1944. Within seven days, Hitler hoped to claim Antwerp and 
a major victory. He never made it. 

The Allies were mauled and massacred. They were sur- 7 
rounded, captured, and fought their way free to be surrounded | 
again. They were driven back and overrun, and one German i 
thrust almost reached the Meuse. But the Allies fought the® 
counteroffensive to a standstill, then to defeat. They fought 4 
as companies, platoons, squads, and man-to-man, and in the? 
confusion of innumerable local battles, twenty-mile traffie 
jams, widespread retreat, and almost no communications, 
they seldom had any idea of how the “big battle’ was going. 
But in the end, the “Battle of the Bulge’ was won by them. 

Charles B. MacDonald, a historian in the Army’s vast] 
history project and author of The Company Commander, 
commanded a rifle company in the northern Ardennes. He 
was part of the American force which was to face Hitler's 
strongest and most promising thrust—the Siath Panzer 
Army’s drive over the Elsenborn Ridge to the Meuse River 
and Antwerp. In these pages, he describes this action—as hé 
saw it, and as it has been woven into the over-all picture by 
another Army historian, Dr. Hugh M. Cole, of the Johns 
Hopkins Operations Research Office. 








THE 
BATTLE 
FOR 


{LSENBORN 


RIDGE 


By CHARLES B. MACDONALD 





A seemingly endless column of American infantrymen moves through the snowy Ardennes to engage the advancing Germans. 


HE ARDENNES FOREST was bitter cold in December 
of 1944. Six inches of wet, heavy snow covered 
the ground. Deep in a dense fir forest, east of the 

Belgian border villages of Krinkelt and Rocherath, the 

atmosphere was murky with the wet, cold breath of 

winter. 

It was Saturday morning, December 16, and for the 
past hour, since 5:30 a.m., the artillery shells had been 
coming and going so close to the tops of the tall firs 
that the trees seemed to stir as they passed. Gaping 
black splotches in the snow bore grim evidence that not 
all the shells passed by. In miserably shallow little holes, 
etched painfully from frozen ground, men huddled for 
protection. 

Then the shelling stopped suddenly, and the echoes 
faded into an awesome silence. Out of the misty dark- 
ness came the Germans. First the infantry, plowing 
through the snow in gray-green greatcoats and duck- 
billed caps like men possessed. Then the tanks. Great 
lumbering monsters with big guns that seemed to stick 
their muzzles almost inside a man’s foxhole before they 
fired. Everywhere, the crump, crump of exploding 
shells. Everywhere the crackle of machine gun and rifle 
fire. 

It was misery and confusion multiplied. 

WAS IN A FOXHOLE, watching the opening of one 

of the most critical engagements of World War ILI: 

the German counteroffensive in the Ardennes re- 
gion of Belgium and Luxembourg. This was the beginning 





of the “Battle of the Bulge.”’ 

As a rifle-company com- 
mander, thrust hurriedly 
into the line to help stay 
the Nazi onrush, I did not 
know at the time how big a 
counterattack it was. (Nor 
did anyone else on _ the 
Allies’ 


aware, either in those early 


side.) I was not 


hours or for a long time 
thereafter, that I was par- 
ticipating in one of the 
local fights which as much 
or more than any other in 
the entire Ardennes was to 
make or break the German 
push. re ST VITH 

I might have been forever 
limited to my foxhole view, 
except that several years after the war I became a part 
of the U.S. Army’s big World War II history program. 
This is the unprecedented research and writing project 
which the former Chief Historian of the Army and for- 
mer chairman of the department of history at Johns 
Hopkins, Kent Roberts Greenfield, told about in these 
pages last month. As a fledgling historian, I have dis- 
covered that historians can and do give coherence and 
meaning to events which, to the participants like me 
that December fifteen years ago, were all misery and 
confusion. 

Although the Army’s history program embraces 
many facets, the major portion is devoted to combat 
operations. One volume of this type, currently nearing 
completion, tells the story of the battle of the bulge. It 
is the work of Dr. Hugh Cole, presently with the opera- 
tions Research Office of Johns Hopkins. Dr. Cole’s 
manuscript is in many ways typical of the combat 


narratives in the 
series. In the account of the 
fighting 
Rocherath, the manuscript 
also provides particularly 


, 
to WAWLERSCHEID near 


noteworthy examples of 


how the historian can 
straighten out, decipher, 
and render understandable, 
complex and confused bat: 


tlefield Much of 


what I witnessed on the 


events. 


front line gained new signifi- 
cance to me as I read Dr. 
Cole’s manuscript. And as I 
describe the action in which 
I was a part, I shall draw 
freely from this manuscript. 


[Quoted material hereafter} 


is Dr. Cole’s.] 


Not many people know about my particular fight the 


way they know about the big battle at Bastogne. Just 
why is hard to say, for the action near the twin villages 
of Krinkelt and Rocherath marked almost total defeat 


Army 


Krinkelt- 


% 


for the Germans in what they considered the main 7 


effort of their last desperate counteroffensive. This 7 


northern thrust, above all others, had to succeed, or all 


else might fail. 
Until John Toland’s Battle, The Story of the Bulge 
was published a few months ago, nobody had even 


given “my battle” a name. Nevertheless, “the Battle} 


for Elsenborn Ridge” probably brought Hitler closer to 


apoplexy than anything had in a long time. 

Though most of the fighting occurred east of the 
ridge, it was Elsenborn Ridge that the Germans were 
trying to reach as a first step in getting to the Meuse 
River around the city of Liége. Topped by the farming 
village of Elsenborn and an adjacent Belgian army bar- 
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An American G.I. reloads his M-1 
rifle. Two Germans lie dead, 

their white suits blending into 

the snow. In the frantic confusion 
that followed the German counter- 
attack, soldiers often found 
themselves alone or in small groups, 
fighting guerrilla style. 
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Civilians venture into the streets of the ruined city of Malmedy where the Nazis slaughtered more than a hundred U.S. prisoners. 


racks, the ridge runs roughly perpendicular to the 
German border, a few miles south of Monschau. It is 
the first major terrain feature on the Belgian side of the 
border, an outpost commanding almost all major roads 
leading northwestward toward Liége. 


N THE NIGHT of December 15, German company 

commanders gave their men the watchword 

which had come from the Fuehrer himself: 
‘Forward to and over the Meuse!’ The objective was 
Antwerp. The main effort would be made by General 
Josef ‘Sepp’ Dietrich’s Sixth Panzer Army on the north 
wing, with orders to cross the Meuse on both sides of 
Liége, wheel north, and strike for Antwerp. 

“The Sixth Panzer Army had a distinct political 
complexion. Its armored divisions all belonged to the 
Waffen-SS; its commander was an old Nazi party 
member. The Sixth was accorded the responsibility and 
honor of the main effort simply because Hitler felt he 
could depend on the SS.” 

Sepp Dietrich intended to make his strongest thrust 
with his J SS Panzer Corps from a point along the bor- 


der about five miles east and southeast of Elsenborn. 
Three infantry divisions were first supposed to punch 
a hole through an American line which ran through a 
dense fir forest, thinly-held by Major General W. E. 
Lauer’s 99th Division, a unit new to combat. 

Once through the line, the infantry was to swing 
aside to make room for two SS panzer divisions. Two 
more SS panzer divisions under another corps command 
were to follow. The four armored divisions had about 
five hundred tanks and armored assault guns. ‘Al- 
though the planning principle as regards the armored 
divisions was to hold the reins loose and let them run 
as far and as fast as they could, the Sixth Panzer Army 
did have a timetable: one day for penetration and 
breakout, one day to get over the high ground at 
Elsenborn and beyond, the third day to reach the 
Meuse, the fourth day to cross.”’ 

Only one major highway led specifically in the direc- 
tion the Germans wanted to go (and the wet muddy 
weather made road travel essential). This ran from a 
road junction on the border at Losheimergraben, north- 

Continued on page 17 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 


APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, 


AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


In THE ScHoot oF MeEpIcINE 
Jacosp H. Conn, B.A. ’25, house staff 
31-33 (psychiatry), assistant profes- 
sor of psychiatry, has been elected 
president of the National Society for 
Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. 

Marvin CornBLATH, assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the division of pedi- 
atrics at Michael Reese Hospital in 
Chicago. 

GusTAVE FREEMAN, assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine, has resigned to be- 
come program director of medical re- 
search for the biological sciences de- 
partment .at Stanford Research Insti- 
tute. 

FRANK J. OTENASEK, M.D. 37, house 
staff ’37-’38, ’40-’43 (surgery), assist- 
ant professor of neurological surgery, 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS 
APPOINTED TO 
NEW POSITIONS 


J. H. ILLUSTRATION 


Henry S. Baker 


has been awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by Loyola College in 
Baltimore. 

STEPHEN W. KurFr er, professor of 
ophthalmic physiology and biophysics, 
has become professor of neurophysiol- 
ogy and neuropharmacology at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

JoHN CLARE WuitTEHORN, Henry 
Phipps professor and director of the 
department of psychiatry, has been 
appointed to the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


BOOKS 


CHARLES S. SINGLETON, professor of 
humanistic studies: Journey to Beatrice 
(Harvard, $4.75). 

Epwarp D. SEgEBER, PH.D. ’34 
(Romance languages), translator: On 


the Threshold of Liberty; Journal of a 
Frenchman’s Tour of the American 
Colonies in 1777 (Indiana, $3). 

GLEN LEvIN SwiGGETT, G. ’89-’90, 
’°92-"93 (German): America: Between 
Two Wars and America: In Balance 
(University of the South). 

Cart BrENT SwIsHER, professor of 
political science: The Supreme Court in 
Modern Role (New York, $4.95). 

JoHN Earvte UHLER, B.A. 713, M.A. 
24, pH.p. ’27 (English), fac. ’21-’28 
(English): Morley’s Canzonets for Three 
Voices (Louisiana, $2.50). 

Iuza VerTH, M.A. 44 (history), PH.D. 
47 (history of medicine), and Wright 
Adams, editors: Pulmonary Circulation 
(Grune and Stratton, $4.50). 

Joun YounG, pu.pd. 755 (history): 
The Location of Yamatai: A Case Study 
in Japanese Historiography, 720-1945 
(Johns Hopkins, $3.50). 


Henry S. Baker (left), treasurer of the University, has assumed also the title of 
vice-president for finance. KErtH SPALDING (center), in addition to being assistant 
to the president, has become secretary of the University. In this position he will 


serve the visiting committees and several committees of the board of trustees. 


P. Stewart Macautay (right), provost of the University, has been appointed execu- 


tive vice-president of the University. His responsibilities will include acting in behalf 


of the president in administrative and executive matters, including the preparation 
and administration of the annual University budget 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


Keith Spalding 


THE 


J. H. ILLUSTRATION 


P. Stewart Macaulay 
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The Battle For 
Elsenborn Ridge 


Continued from page 15 


westward through the village of Bul- 
ligen. thence through Butgenback along 
the southern edge of the Elsenborn 
Ridge, and on to the west. Dietrich’s 
12th SS Panzer Division, one of the two 
leading armored divisions, was to use 
this highway while the /st SS Panzer 
Division used a secondary road a few 
miles to the south. Meanwhile, the 
infantry divisions, after clearing a path 
for the armor, were to use other second- 
ary roads north of the main highway, 
leading from the border into the twin 
villages of Krinkelt and Rocherath, 
thence onto Elsenborn Ridge. The 
Krinkelt and 


Rocherath, else the main highway at 


infantry had to get 


Bullingen three miles away would be 
exposed to damaging observation. 

There was one other important road, 
one which ran laterally behind the 99th 
U.S. Division’s front. Unknown to the 
Germans when they made their plans, 
the veteran 2d Division (to which I 
was assigned) would be attacking 
northwestward up that highway toward 
a little settlement called Wahlerscheid 
at the time the Germans struck. 


y \ye First thunder clap of the massed 
German guns and rocket launchers 


at 0530 (5:30 a.m.) on December 16, 
was heard by American outposts as 
‘outgoing mail,’ fire from friendly guns; 
but in a matter of minutes, everybody 
was aware that something most unusual 
had occurred. Intelligence reports had 
located only two horse-drawn artillery 
pieces opposite one American battalion; 
after a bombardment of an hour and 
five minutes, the battalion executive 
officer reported: “They sure worked 
those horses to death.’ But until the 
German infantry actually appeared 
moving through the trees, the reaction 
to the searchlights and exploding shells 
was that the enemy simply was feinting 
in answer to the 2d Division’s attack 
up north.” 

Before long, the ferocity of the 
German attack erased any illusion that 
this was simply a parry in reply to our 
offensive. By nightfall, the 99th Division 
had been hit hard and although they 
were still in position, their hold was 
precarious. At the vital Losheimer- 
graben crossroads on the border, for 
example, Company B defended the 


houses around the crossroads with only 
twenty men. Furthermore, the entire 
infantry reserve of the 99th Division 
had already been committed, and the 
only other reserve immediately avail- 
able had been thrown in. This was the 
2d Division’s 23d Infantry Regiment, 
which had not yet become engaged in 
the attack on Wahlerscheid. During the 
afternoon, the American corps com- 
mander had told the 2d Division com- 
mander, Major General Walter M. 
Robertson, to give two battalions of 
that regiment to the 99th. The other 
battalion, Robertson would need him- 
self to protect his own command post. 


Ox OF THE Two battalions loaned 
to the 99th Division was mine, 
the 3d Battalion, 23d Infantry Regi- 
ment. As a commander of a rifle com- 
pany, all I knew as we moved into the 
woods east of Krinkelt-Rocherath was 
that a local counterattack had knocked 
the 99th Division off position. With a 
foreboding of dread (an awful lot of 
shelling was going on for a local counter- 
attack) but with some sneering at the 
inexperience of the 99th, we made 
ready to counterattack. I did _ not 
understand when higher commanders 
rescinded this order after dark and told 
us to dig in and defend where we were— 
near the west edge of the woods, guard- 
ing two forest roads where they join 
before leading into Rocherath. 

The orders were changed because the 
situation had become too serious for 
one battalion to do much in a counter- 
attack role. Though the 99th Division’s 
lines were basically intact, one enemy 
column, exploiting the secondary road 
south of the main Losheimergraben- 
Bullingen highway, had plunged 
through a gap between the 99th and a 
division to the south. During the early 
evening of December 16, a task force 
of the 1st SS Panzer Division had begun 
to roll on this road. 

This German column might have 
rolled on without interruption had the 
road beyond the village of Honsfeld not 
been in deplorable condition. Discover- 
ing this before daylight, the German 
commander, Colonel Joachim Peiper, 
detoured northward onto the main 
highway and entered Bullingen. An 
American engineer battalion made a 
fight for Bullingen, but they were no 
match for the German tanks. 

Driven from Bullingen, the engineers 
took up new positions west of the vil- 
lage astride the main highway leading 
to Butgenbach. At the same time, the 
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2d_— Division 
Robertson, hastily committed the only 


commander, General 
battalion at his disposal to prevent the 
enemy from turning north and over- 
running the 2d Division headquarters in 
the village of Wirtzfeld. 

But to everyone’s surprise, the Ger- 
man column neither turned to the 
north, nor did it pursue the engineers 
west toward Butgenbach. The Germans 
headed southwest—a move which per- 
plexed American commanders and had 
them still bewildered even after the 
fighting had ended. 

“Later, the 99th Division commander 
would comment that ‘the enemy had 
the key to success within his hands, but 
did not know it.’ And so it must have 
seemed to Americans on December 17, 
when a sharp northward thrust would 
have met little opposition and probably 
would have entrapped both the 2d and 
99th Divisions. American ground ob- 
servers on the 17th attributed the 
change in direction to intervention by 
friendly fighter-bombers, whose attack, 
so it appeared, ‘diverted’ the German 
column off the main highway.” 

But the fact was, Peiper’s column 
had been trespassing on a highway re- 
served for another Panzer division, 
according to Hitler’s plan. Peiper had 
simply detoured to avoid a bad stretch 
of road. Having done so, he circled 
back to his prescribed route. 

This task force of the Jst Panzer 
Division subsequently would become 
one of the most notorious German units 
of World War II, for it was Peiper’s 
column which machine-gunned more 
than a hundred defenseless American 
prisoners a few miles west of Malmédy. 
But eventually, Peiper’s column would 
run into a dead end and be forced to 
leave behind all its equipment to avoid 
being captured. 


f jer REASON for Peiper’s ignominious 
retreat was that the men of the 2d 
and 99th Divisions continued to hold 
their embattled positions in front of 
the Elsenborn Ridge. That they were 
able to do so is all the more noteworthy 
when one realizes that by taking Bullin- 
gen, Peiper had cut the main supply 
route to both U.S. divisions. 

In all probability not a truckload of 
ammunition, not an antitank gun, not 
a jeepload of rations could have gotten 
through had it not been for the fore- 
sight of one man: General Robertson, 
the 2d Division commander. 

. Prior to the German counterattack, 
when he had received orders to attack 
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Elsenborn Ridge 


Continued 


through the 99th Division along the 
highway from Bullingen through Krin- 
kelt-Rocherath to Wahlerscheid, Gen- 
eral Robertson had noted with concern 
that this was apparently the only 
highway for supply of both his Division 
and the 99th. What would happen if 
the enemy cut it or if serious bottlenecks 
developed on it? He personally set out 
on reconnaissance to find another 
route. In the end, he had to settle for a 
one-way dirt road leading from Elsen- 
born through the village of Wirtzfeld, 
thence to Krinkelt-Rocherath. If he had 
not acted, both the 2d and 99th might 
have perished for lack of supplies. 


ys HisTORY of the battle for Elsen- 
born Ridge has one central theme: 
how the 2d Division with the aid of the 
99th managed to keep the Germans out 
of Krinkelt-Rocherath long enough to 
enable the attacking U.S. troops at 
Wahlerscheid to pull back along the 
lone supply route. My own company 
and battalion were a part of this effort. 

Hastily committed in the woods east 
of Rocherath, my battalion stood 
athwart the projected route of the 
northernmost prong of Dietrich’s J SS 
Panzer Corps attack. Because the Ger- 
man infantry had had difficulty dis- 
lodging the green troops of the 99th in 
this sector, tanks of the 12th SS Panzer 
Division had moved in to help. When a 
battalion of the 99th’s 393d Infantry 
Regiment withdrew through our posi- 
tions on the morning of December 17, 
we were the only American force be- 
tween the enemy and the supply route 
at Rocherath. And by Sepp Dietrich’s 
timetable, this was the day that the 
invincible SS troops were to get over 
and beyond the high ground of Elsen- 
born. 

“Shortly after the troops from the 
393d passed through the battalion, 
Company I (my company), on the 
open left flank, heard the clanking of 
tank treads. A few minutes later, Ger- 
man tanks with marching infantry 
clustered around them struck the left 
platoon of Company I, rolling forward 
until their machine guns enfiladed the 
foxholes in which the American infantry 
crouched. Company I held until its 
ammunition was nearly gone, then 
tried to withdraw to a nearby firebreak, 
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but went to pieces under fire raking from 
all directions. Company K, in line to 
the south, was hit next. The company 
started an orderly withdrawal, except 
for the left platoon which had lost its 
leader and never got the order to pull 
back. This platoon stayed in its foxholes 
until the tanks had ground past, then 
rose to engage the German infantry. 
The platoon was wiped out. 

“Parts of Company K held stub- 
bornly together, fighting from tree to 
tree, withdrawing slowly westward. For 
courage in this fight, Pfc. J. M. Lopez, 
machine gunner, received the Medal of 
Honor. This rear-guard action, for the 
company was covering what was left 
of the battalion, went on until twilight; 
then as the survivors started to cross an 
open field, artillery and rocket fire 
struck among them. The men scat- 
tered.”’ 


| RECALL thinking at the time that 
we had failed miserably, that 
nothing now stood between the Germans 
and Paris. Yet when I and a handful 
of men with me reached a farmhouse 
on the road to Rocherath, we found, to 
our surprise, men digging in. The first 
troops to withdraw from Wahlerscheid 
had arrived. We had not held the Ger- 
mans, but we had delayed them long 
enough for others to come in behind us. 

The rifle company we encountered 
at the farmhouse had been sent there 
by General Robertson when he heard of 
the disaster befalling my battalion in 
the woods. He had received permission 
that morning to withdraw the 2d 
Division because the German threat 
was finally recognized by higher com- 
manders as quite serious. And he had 
ordered his forward regiments to pull 
back. To ‘‘skin the cat’? was General 
Robertson’s plan, pulling the most ad-. 
vanced battalions in the Wahlerscheid 
back through the others. He had seen 
the German tanks at Bullingen and 
considered them to be an immediate 
threat to the cart-track part of the 
supply route through Wirtzfeld. With 
the exception of the company he sent 
to aid us at the farmhouse, he assigned 
the arriving battalions to guard the 
supply route. 

As night fell, General Robertson 
pulled an entire battalion from the 
column moving toward Wirtzfeld and 
dispatched it to the vicinity of our 
farmhouse—just in the nick of time. 

“A thick fog lay close to the snow- 
covered ground. Around was a scene of 
wild confusion, stragglers with and 
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without arms hurrying along the road 
and across the fields, the sound and 
flash of gunfire coming from the woods 
to the east. 

“Friendly infantry and tanks were 
known to be coming west. About 1930 
7:30 p.m.) three tanks and a platoon 
or so of infantry came through Com- 
pany B. They had passed on toward 
Rocherath before anyone realized that 
this was the first of the enemy. Half an 
hour later, more tanks came clanking 
along the road, the dark shapes of 
infantrymen following. This time 
Company B took no chances. The first 
two tanks struck American mines, 
Then two more tried to swing off the 
road, only to be knocked out by bazooka 
fire. By this time the Germans were 
milling about, apparently completely 
surprised, while the 15th Field Artillery 
Battalion added to the confusion by 
beating the road close to the Ist Bat- 
talion foxholes. 

“Tt took the enemy an hour or so to 
reorganize. Then five or six German 
tanks attacked in line, rolling to within 
a couple of hundred yards of the fox- 
hole line where they halted and fired 
for nearly half an hour. Next the in- 
fantry rushed in, but the fire of heavy 
machine guns on the final protective 
line cut them down. Finally the tanks 
and infantry struck together. This 
assault broke through, but the Ist 
Battalion refused to panic and set to 
work with bazookas against the flanks 
of the blinded tanks. One of the panzers 
was crippled, but when the crew com- 
partments proved impervious to ba- 
zooka rounds, Corporal Charles Roberts 
and Sergeant Otis Bone drained gasoline 
from an abandoned vehicle, doused the 
tank, and lit the whole with thermite 
grenades.” 

By midnight, all was relatively quiet 
around the farmhouse, but morning 
brought a renewal of the struggle in a 
dense, all-enveloping fog. This time 
the Germans were not to be denied. 
Sepp Dietrich’s timetable was ruined, 
and the German high command was 
enraged. The attack was 
devastating, and only a counterattack 
by an American tank battalion en- 
abled any of our infantrymen to get 
away. We had done our job, though. 
The last of the 2d Division had come 
down the highway from Wahlerscheid 
during the night and artillery from 
both the 2d and the 99th was in position 
on Elsenborn Ridge to give weight to 
the defense. It was December 18, the 


German 


day Dietrich’s supermen were to reach 
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the Meuse River. And they were still 
trying to penetrate and breakout for 
Elsenborn Ridge. 

“General Robertson’s 2d _ Division 
and attached troops had carried through 
a highly complex maneuver in the face 
of the enemy, disengaging in a fortified 
zon, withdrawing across a crumbling 
front, then wheeling from column to 
secure and organize a defensive line in 
the dark and under attack. This mission 
having been completed, the 2d Division 
was under orders to hold in place while 
remnants of the 99th passed through to 
Elsenborn, then itself to break away 
and re-form for the defense of Elsen- 
born Ridge.” 

The question now was whether a 
spur-of-the-moment defense could halt 
a renewal of the German thrust. Clearly 
it would be a do-or-die fight, for word 
had spread through the 2d Division 
that SS troops were butchering Ameri- 
can prisoners in cold blood. This may 
partly explain the bitter fight which 
was finally made at the twin villages. 


N ASPECT of the battle for Elsen- 
born Ridge was more confused 
than the next two’days and nights in 
Krinkelt and Rocherath. Enemy tanks 
broke through; U.S. infantrymen hunted 
them down with bazookas. “The situa- 
tion was further confused by retreating 
troops from the 99th Division, inter- 
mixed as they were with the infiltrating 
enemy. One German, using a captured 
American to give the password, got 
past two outposts before a_ sentry 
finally killed both men. The fight 
eddied from house to house, wall to 
wall, along streets and down narrow 
alleys. Tanks fought tanks; men were 
captured, escaped then were captured 
again. In the dark, German bazooka 
teams crept along walls and hedgerows 
seeking the hiding places of the Ameri- 
can tanks and tank destroyers which 
had done so much to foil the armored 
attacks during the day.” 

To me and many another G.I. who 
saw only the turmoil and death in his 
own immediate vicinity, it looked many 
times as though the end was near. But 
through it all, the Americans held on. 

“The failure to break through at the 
twin villages and so open the way to 
the main armored route via Bullingen 
had repercussions all through successive 
layers of German command on the 
Western Front. Preémptory telephone 
messages from the top German head- 
quarters harrassed Sepp Dietrich, the 
Sixth Panzer Army commander, all 


during the 18th and were repeated— 
doubtless by progressively sharpening 
voices—all the way to the Krinkelt- 
Rocherath front. But exhortation was 
fruitless.” 


| Fer ON DECEMBER 18, the armor of 
the 12th SS Panzer Division began 
to withdraw from in front of the twin 
villages, leaving the burden of the futile 
assignment there to the German in- 
fantry. The armor now assembled in 
Bullingen to try to get to Elsenborn via 
Butgenbach, but this too would prove 
futile. The stand at Krinkelt-Rocherath 
had given the American command time 
to move a regiment of the veteran Ist 
Division to Butgerbach and in subse- 
quent days to bring in the rest of the 
division. This way to the Elsenborn 
Ridge would also be denied. 

After midnight, on December 19, the 
men of the 2d Division began their 
planned withdrawal from Krinkelt- 
Rocherath to positions which engineers 
had been digging for them on Elsenborn 
Ridge. Already, the 99th had reas- 
sembled there. The battle was not over, 
for the Germans would batter them- 
selves against these new defenses for 
several more days before finally giving 
up, but the crisis was past. 


“The four-day battle which had 
pitted the 2d and 99th Divisions against 
the spearheads of the Sizth Panzer 
Army had cost both sides heavily in 
men and materiel. But in the balance 
sheet for this desperate initial phase of 
the German counteroffensive, where lives 
weighed less than hours won or lost, 
the reckoning was favorable to the 
Americans.” 

Having failed to break through on 
the north shoulder of the “bulge,’’ the 
Germans were doomed to over-all 
failure. The elite SS panzer formations 
on which Hitler had so relied would con- 
tinue to play a major role in the counter- 
offensive—farther to the south—but no 
longer would they be charged with the 
main effort. This now had to be taken 
over by another panzer army, a force 
which even as the fight for Elsenborn 
Ridge ended, had surrounded Bastogne. 
That town and its roads would take on 
added importance because of the Ger- 
mans’ failure to get roads in the north. 

“The American troops who had jam- 
med the right shoulder of the Sizth 
Panzer Army knew they had made a 
fight of it. They could hardly know that 
they had knocked part of Hitler’s 
personal operations plan into a cocked 
hat.”’ 
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our accounts with his ideas, the prob- 
lems which gave Dewey’s thought the 
shape it retained throughout his life were 
different in fundamental ways from the 
problems we face. Dewey was born 
before Lincoln was president. He was 
fifty-five years old when the long peace 
of the nineteenth century collapsed into 
permanent war, revolution, and tension. 
When he was a graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins the most speculative of 
philosophies, idealism, dominated the 
university scene, and not the most anti- 
speculative of philosophies, logical em- 
piricism. The great idea that had to be 
absorbed into Western thinking was the 
theory of evolution. Socialism was a 
mere ideal, Communism in Russia un- 
thinkable, Fascism unimagined. And 
Freud was unheard of, Kierkegaard for- 
gotten, and the Orient a reality only to 
exotics. 

In the law and social thinking, Dewey 
was faced by the principles of Social 
Darwinism and the doctrine of ‘‘natural 
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rights” applied to the behavior of im- 
personal corporations. In economics, he 
saw unbridled competition on one side 
and insecurity for masses of men on the 
other. In politics, he had to worry about 
a State that did too little, not a State 
that did too much. In the schools there 
was political patronage, antiquarianism, 
and a discipline so senseless that chil- 
dren might even be prohibited from 
turning their heads in class. And in 
American intellectual life generally, 
Dewey had to wrestle, not with the 
slick vulgarity that has grown up in our 
mass society, but with prudishness, gen- 
tility, and conceptions of culture and 
the good life to which only a few in a 
democratic and industrial age could 
hope to aspire. 

What does a man who grew up in 
such a world, and whose basic ideas were 
shaped as answers to such problems, 
have to say to us? The question is all 
the more pertinent because Dewey was 
so honestly and eagerly a creature of his 
time. And it becomes more insistent 
when we examine the curious equip- 
ment that Dewey brought to his philo- 
sophical task. 

Continued on next page 
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O BEGIN wiTH, he wrote badly— 
yy Awe indeed, as though it were a 
matter of principle. Most of his books 
were unorganized and repetitious, many 
of his arguments imprecise and incom- 
plete. At times his sentences have vigor 
and bite. At other times we enter a sen- 
tence of Dewey’s and find ourselves in 
a trackless thicket, from which we 
emerge at the other end_ scratched, 
shaken, and relieved. In Dewey’s 
hands, even individual words play tricks 
on us, snarling when we expect them to 
purr, evaporating when we expect them 
to stand for something solid. Dewey did 
not invent his own system of notation, 
but he did not write in ordinary English 
either. With some help from his long 
apprenticeship in German idealism, he 
made ordinary English over into an 
artificial language. 

To be sure, there was a purpose be- 
hind this semantic mayhem. Dewey had 
a sense of the nuances of terms and a 
shrewd Yankee judgment about their 
ambiguities. He saw, or thought he saw, 
that many words we habitually use— 
including words like ‘‘experience,”’ 
“reality,” ‘“‘true,” and “good,” which 
are fundamental in building our concep- 
tion of the world and our place in it— 
have quite the wrong meanings attached 
to them as a result of their historical 
careers. He wanted to squeeze the wrong 
meanings out of these words and attach 
new and better meanings to them. So he 
used the words not as they are ordi- 
narily used, but as he thought they 
ought to be used, and he frequently gave 
old terms new depth and power in the 
process. 

Unfortunately, however, he did not 
always remember that his 
needed to be warned about what he was 
doing. And he frequently replaced an 
old ambiguity simply with a new and 
more troublesome polyguity. Surely, for 
example, it is confusing to remark, as 
Dewey once did, that his book Experi- 
ence and Nature might just as easily 
have been called Culture and Nature, 
and that the title would not have 
changed its meaning with this change 
in its terms. Whatever the reasons may 
have been, Dewey wrote tortuously, in- 


readers 


exactly, carelessly. 
Nor is it only Dewey’s prose that we 
must take into account in considering 
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his deficiencies. It must also be said, I 
think, that Dewey regularly ignored im- 
portant ideas and issues that were 
clearly relevant to the themes he chose 
to discuss. He wrote about logic but he 
was largely indifferent to symbolic logic 
and the revolutionary work of Bertrand 
Russell and Alfred North Whitehead. 
He devoted much of his time to ques- 
tions about the growth of personality 
and the education of children. But even 
though he continued to pay attention 
to these questions after 1920, he did less 
than disagree with Freud: he virtually 
ignored his existence. 


ERHAPS MOST disconcerting of all, 
P Dewey repeatedly claimed that 
his ideas were supported by the logic of 
science and pleaded continually for the 
use of scientific method in all fields. But 
the examples of scientific thinking which 
Dewey offered and analyzed were only 
rarely examples of scientific thought at 
its theoretical or system-building levels. 
They were much more often examples 
taken from practical life—a doctor diag- 
nosing a disease, an engineer planning a 
bridge. Compared with Russell, White- 
head, Morris Cohen, or even Josiah 
Royce—to mention only a few of his 
distinguished contemporaries in philoso- 
phy—Dewey’s knowledge of the sci- 
ences, and particularly of mathematics 
and the physical sciences, was second- 
hand. 

In fact, there is rather generally a 
curious remoteness about Dewey, a 
habit of talking around a subject with- 
out coming to close grips with it. He 
showed this trait even when he dealt 
with subjects about which he knew a 
great deal. Much of his philosophic 
writing, for example, consists of criti- 
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cisms of the great historical traditions 
in philosophy. There are few historians 
of philosophy at work today, however, 
who would not regard the picture that 
Dewey drew of his philosophic ancestors 
as slanted and inaccurate. Again, al- 
though Dewey’s central interest was in 
social affairs, one cannot find anywhere 
in his work a direct, systematic exami- 
nation of major social philosophies—for 
example, competitive capitalism, social- 
ism, anarchism, syndicalism, guild so- 
cialism—that were competing for men’s 
allegiance in his day. 

In short, although Dewey argued 
that philosophy must be a guide to the 
solution of concrete, practical problems, 
he repeatedly left his readers guessing 
what he himself thought about such 
issues. He was a man of rugged courage 
who was not afraid to take sides in pub- 
lic controversies. But in his writing, he 
regularly stopped short at just the point 
where we are anxious to see, if only in 
outline, the kind of practical program 
his ideas imply. He was a social reformer 
whose position towards socialism in 
America, even in the Thirties, was un- 
clear. He was a writer on morals who 
never discussed questions of sexual 
morality. He was an innovator in edu- 
cation whose views about progressive 
education are still a legitimate subject 
for debate. He was modest and had good 
sense, and this may explain why he was 
unwilling to pontificate in areas where 
no man, and least of all a philosopher, 
can be sure of himself. But it cannot ex- 
plain the difficulty there is in determin- 
ing where Dewey stood, simply as one 
man among other men, on many of the 
issues he himself raised for discussion. 

What, then, remains? Why did 
Dewey make the stir that he did? What 
did he leave that was important, and 
that we can choose to forget only at a 
great loss to ourselves? 


Y I WHE ANSWER can be found, I would 
suggest, only if we are prepared to 
look at Dewey from a point of view that 


is not habitual in philosophical circles 
today. He did not have some of the 
qualities which a professional philos- 
opher ought to have. He was not an 
elegoat thinker and not always a disci- 
plined one. But he had a quality which 
can make the difference between a 
merely skillful philosopher and a first- 
rate original mind. In his own cheerful, 
unaggressive way, he was a visionary. 

It is not easy to think of this quiet, 
patient man in this way. He was easy- 
going, unimpassioned, and temperate. 
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He ‘lid not go in for flights of fancy or 
bur-ts of indignation or indulge in the 
con-olations of paradox and irony like 
tho-e other visionaries of his generation, 
Shaw and Russell. He simply kept 
goiig, year after year, sticking to his 
gus, insistent, indefatigable, and al- 
ways returning—the sure mark of a 
visionary—to the same basic theme. 

And it was a distinctive theme, which 
the comparison with Shaw and Russell 
highlights. It was stupidity, Shaw once 
remarked, that disturbed him; it was 
the direction of life by a consistent view 
of things that excited him. In Russell’s 
work there are the twin visions of cer- 
tainty in matters inteilectual and justice 
in the arrangement of human affairs. 
But while Dewey did not like stupidity 
or injustice, what basically disturbed 
him was the decline of any human 
heing’s life into a state of passivity. It 
seemed to him to be the denial of the 
human birthright. 


HIS IS THE heart of Dewey’s phi- 
peed I suggest, and the ultimate 
meaning that is to be attached to calling 
him a “‘pragmatist”’ or “instrumental- 
ist.” What Dewey wanted to see dif- 
fused throughout human life, and what 
he thought that democracy, science, and 
technology could diffuse, were qualities 
that we find best exemplified in the 
arts—spontaneity, self-discipline, the 
involvement of the personality, and the 
marriage of individuality and order, the 
delightful and the meaningful. His ene- 
mies were routine, drill, external dicta- 
tion, and the ready-made in ideas; and 
the targets he attacked were social ar- 
rangements, educational methods, or 
philosophical systems that seemed to 
promote such qualities. 

His ideal was a world in which indi- 
viduals lived with a sense of active pur- 
pose, exerting their individual powers, 
putting their mark on their environ- 
ments, sharing their experiences, and 
making their own contribution to the 
common enterprises of humanity. He 
did not seem to think that this was a 
Utopian ideal—or perhaps he did not 
care if it was. For he was convinced that 
it could be more closely approximated 
in the modern world than it had ever 
been before, and it was the only ideal 
which could give our power and wealth 
some meaning beyond themselves. 

This is the vision that stands behind 
the freshness and power of John Dewey’s 
insights. With this vision he turned 
logic, the history of philosophy, and 
even that most abstruse and apparently 


artificial of philosophical subjects—the 
theory of knowledge—into subjects 
with moral and cultural significance. 
He connected theory not only with 
practice, but to a coherent image of 
what human life might be. And he made 
philosophy what it has always been 
when it has been most vigorous—a 
commentary on things outside itself 
and a challenge to men to make up 
their minds about the terms on which 
they are willing to conduct their busi- 
ness in this world. Underneath the diffi- 


culties of his language and the techni- 
calities of his arguments, Dewey’s 
vision, it seems to me, is the source of 
the excitement and the sense of im- 
portance which his work communicated, 
and still communicates, to others. 


Wt THIS IDEAL Dewey trans- 
formed traditional perspectives 
in every field he touched, beginning with 
the history of philosophy. The views of 
human experience which had prevailed 
in the past were not, to Dewey’s mind, 
transcripts of unchanging truths about 
the human scene. They were reflections 
of specific social conditions, and of con- 
ditions which need no longer exist. 
Men had lived in a world which for 
the most part they could not control. 
So they had looked to reason to provide 
them with a refuge, and had used phi- 
losophy to paint a picture of another 
and better world—a “real”? world be- 
hind phenomena—where everything was 
permanent and safe. Even more to the 
point, men had lived in a world rigidly 
divided into separate classes. The great 
majority had done manual work; a tiny 
minority had enjoyed leisure and 
“culture.’’ So the practical, the useful, 
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the material, had been denigrated; the 
contemplative and the useless had been 
the things to admire. 

In short, such conditions had created, 
Dewey believed, the traditional philo- 
sophical ‘‘dualisms’’—the sharp divi- 
sions that philosophers had character- 
istically set between mind and matter, 
reason and the senses, values and facts. 
in Dewey’s view, intelligence, when 
properly understood, is the activity of a 


biological creature, caught in mid- 


passage by some block to his habits or 
interests, and seeking and finding new 
habits that will be effective in place of 
the routines that do not work. 

In such a view of intelligence there 
is no place for separating the work of 
thought and the work of the senses, the 
movements of the mind and the effec- 
tive manipulation of the physical en- 
vironment. All are phases of the same 
activity and all support one another. In 
such circumstances, mind and matter, 
reasoning and sensing, are effectively 
one, and philosophical dualisms which 
place them in separate categories merely 
reinforce attitudes and habits of be- 
havior that prevent men from having 
experience in its ideal form. 


F DEWEY was right, then the mind is 
I not a mysterious ghost in the ma- 
chine of the body. It is simply one type 
of physical disposition and activity. If 
Dewey was right, there is no world of 
eternal Ideas, and no order of original, 
pure perceptions, to which our ideas 
must conform. Our ideas derive their 
meaning from the uses we give them in 
specific contexts of language and _ in- 
quiry. And if Dewey was right, our 
thinking does not normally fall into 
neat, military divisions marked ‘“‘think- 
ing about facts’ and “thinking about 
values.”’ Accordingly, moral insight is 
not the special prerogative of the hu- 
manities or religion or metaphysics; and 
if men in these fields have opinions about 
either facts or values, these opinions 
must meet the same tests that beliefs in 
any other field must meet. 

But all this raises questions. And per- 
haps the greatest question is the implicit 
value judgment that Dewey’s theory 
involves. “Ideas are worthless,’’ Dewey 
wrote, ‘‘except as they pass into actions 
which rearrange and reconstruct in 
some way, be it little or large, the world 
in which we live.” Surely it can be 
agreed that a life devoted exclusively to 
the mental rehearsal of possibilities 
would be a thin and cold affair; and it 
can also be agreed that a society which 
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does not use its ideas to guide its be- 
havior will be blind or reckless in what 
it does. But the kind of -play of the 
mind that is sheer play, that does not 
involve an irritable reaching after deci- 
sions and programs, seems to me also to 
have a place in any calendar of the vir- 
tues that is circumspectly drawn. 

No doubt Dewey did not mean to 
deny this value utterly. Passages can 
certainly be found in his books where he 
tries to make a place for it and empha- 
sizes its importance in enriching experi- 
ence and in bringing it the qualities of 
humor and compassion. But I do not 
think that even his staunchest defenders 


will say that he did not emphasize doing 
and acting even more, or that it was not 
characteristic of him to be impatient 
with thought for thought’s sake. He 
spoke for men in a rising democracy, 
energetic, busy, committed. But a demo- 
cratic culture will be richer if it can 
also find a place for the disengaged 
mind and for a kind of thinking that is 
not necessarily a prelude to action. 

This element of distortion in Dewey’s 
point of view seems to me to affect his 
views on both science and education. 
His most important contribution to the 
philosophy of science is undoubtedly 
his “instrumentalist”’ theory of ideas. 
Although he owed this theory in large 
part to Charles Peirce, he developed and 
applied it in ways that were original 
with him. 

Very briefly, this theory holds that 
an idea is an instrument by which we 
move from situations in which we do not 
know what to believe or how to act to 
situations in which our perplexities are 
dispelled. Ideas are leading principles, 
rules that tell us what observations to 
make and what inferences to draw from 
our observations. The truth of an idea, 
therefore, is a matter of its effectiveness 
in leading to successful predictions and 
to actions in which our purposes are 
realized—in short, its effectiveness in 
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dealing with the particular problem 
which it was created to solve. 

The instrumentalist theory is an im- 
mensely liberating one. It explains the 
function of fundamental scientific ideas 
like the theory of the atom and tells us 
what we mean when we call such ideas 
true even though we cannot directly 
observe the objects whose structure 
they purportedly describe. And it can 
be used—Dewey, in fact, did use it 
with great success—to dispel a host of 
perennially disturbing problems. 

In moral philosophy, for example, it 
has traditionally been thought that we 
cannot rationally determine how we 
ought to behave unless we have some 
abstract definition of “good” and 
“right” with which to work. But Dewey 
argued that moral dilemmas arise only 
in definite situations where individual 
or social interests are blocked. What we 
do in such circumstances is to work out 
some plan of action that will eliminate 
the specific conflict that is troubling us. 
And we test this plan, not by its agree- 
ment with some general definition of 
“the good,” but by its feasibility and 
its consistency with other values we 
actually hold. Particularly when Dewey 
dealt with the logic of our practical 
judgments, he exhibited, it seems to me, 
a shrewd, close grasp of the facts and 
a stubborn resistance to traditional 
intellectual follies—two qualities, it 
must be confessed, that are not en- 
tirely common among philosophers. 

But Dewey had the defect of this 
virtue. As one of his early essays, The 
Logic of Practical Judgment, states 
explicitly, he believed that scientific 
thinking could be made to fit the model 
of practical judgment. At the very least, 
this is an over-statement. For while 
it is true that many fundamental sci- 
entific ideas have an instrumental func- 
tion, it is a gross simplification (as 
Dewey himself sometimes recognized) 
to say that they are tools for manipu- 
lating the environment. Their accep- 
tance in a scientific system depends 
equally on purely intellectual considera- 
tions such as economy, elegance, and the 
possibility of connecting them with 
other systems. 

Moreover, Dewey’s insistence that 
thinking always remakes and reforms 
the materials on which it works makes 
it difficult to find a place for the clearly 
primary objective of theoretical science 
—namely, to understand a world whose 
structure does not depend on what we 
think or do about it. Dewey repeatedly 
failed to distinguish between facts as 


they exist and those beliefs about the 
facts which have the warrant of science 
at some particular time. But unless this 
distinction is kept clearly and uncom- 
promisingly in mind we cannot explain 
what Dewey himself thought to be the 
hallmark of scientific thinking— its 
openness to correction by further evi- 
dence. 

Dewey’s view of science, indeed, has 
something a little dated about it. It 
seems to be the view of a man whose 
fundamental ideas about science had 
been formed before the rise of modern 
physics, which, for all its practical and 
ominous usefulness, describes a world 
that transcends almost all our practical 
and habitual expectations. 

The science that played the greatest 
role in Dewey’s thinking was biology, 
and what he meant by “the scientific 
attitude, 
marily the evolutionary attitude—a 
recognition that nothing is exempt from 
change, that new circumstances require 
new ideas and new institutions, and 
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I would suggest, was pri- 


that we should measure the worth of 
these ideas and institutions not in 
terms of allegedly eternal truths but in 
terms of their contribution to the con- 
trol of the human environment and the 
satisfaction of human interests. 

He was right to believe that if such 
an attitude could be generally diffused 
in a society, a remarkably liberating 
revolution would have taken place. And 
he would be equally right to say, as he 
surely would today, that some apprecia- 
tion of the intellectual significance of 
contemporary science should be re- 
garded as a necessity for all educated 
men in our society. But the view of 
science and scientific method which he 
held is not one which is likely to warn 
us about the extraordinary difficulty of 


this task. 


AY’ SO WE come, by a quite natural 

P peat ows to Dewey’s philosophy 
of education. Here I must speak with 
the diffidence that befits any discussion 
either of Dewey or of education. 
Dewey’s philosophy of education, as 
Sidney Hook has argued, rests on two 
pillars—first, a commitment to democ- 
racy and a belief that the habits de- 
veloped in the classroom are as im- 
portant to a student’s effective partici- 
pation in democracy as the facts and 


ideas he acquires; second, a belief that 
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the -ontent and method of instruction 
should be governed by the best scien- 
tific knowledge available. 

J. this, certain other propositions 
may also be added. Teaching is effective 
only when the student’s perspective is 
taken into account and only when his 
active interest and participation in 
the work of the classroom is aroused. 
Further, since we do not understand 
facts or ideas until we know how to use 
them, the student must be provided 
with facts and ideas in contexts in which 
he can put them to use and test them 
out for himself. 

Any teacher can report how easy it 
is to forget these principles in everyday 
practice, and yet they may seem too 
obvious to constitute a significant edu- 
cational philosophy. But if they do 
seem obvious, this is a measure of 
Dewey’s achievement. For they were 
not at all obvious when he first began to 
write on education. In 1892, for ex- 
ample, Joseph Rice made a survey of 
American schools in thirty-six cities. 
He told the story of a teacher in Chi- 
cago who, after asking a question, would 
say, “Don’t stop to think. Tell me what 
you know!” In New York, Rice asked 
a school principal whether students 
were allowed to turn their heads. The 
man replied, ‘‘Why should they look 
behind when the teacher is in front of 
them?” 

This is the sort of thing that Dewey 
was thinking about when he emphasized 
that teachers teach students and not 
only subjects, that a spirit of inquiry 
should animate the classroom, and that 
play, too, has its educational uses. It is 
grossly untrue to say that Dewey had 
insufficient respect for the intellectual 
goals of education. His philosophy was 
not an attempt to make the schools more 
frivolous. It was an attempt to return 
the schools to seriousness. 

But Dewey, unhappily, did write 
vaguely. In the hands of eager disciples, 
his language—never a wholly effective 
instrument for expressing ideas—has 
been converted into a jargon that 
hides them. Moreover, as Dewey him- 
self pointed out late in his life in his 
little book Experience and Education, 
his philosophy of education had merely 
been an attempt to emphasize neglected 
issues in education. But many of his 
admirers have taken a matter of em- 
phasis for the whole story. Although I 
remain diffident, I cannot forbear say- 
ing that the results have frequently 
been bizarre. 

I can mention only one issue—an 


issue raised by Dewey’s emphasis on 
“the practical.” It has led, I would 
suggest, to a mistaken conception of the 
kind of thing that needs to be done to 
involve a student actively in the learn- 
ing process. Dewey was right to think 
that a student will master an idea only 
when he has had a chance to use it for 
himself. But it is wrong to conclude from 
this that the student can learn the use 
of important ideas by focusing primarily 
on homely problems within the round 
of his daily experience. If ideas have a 
direct bearing on such issues, that is 
all to the good. The alert teacher will 
exploit the opportunity. But we learn 
the distinctive function of an important 
idea when we see it at work, not simply 
reorganizing the world we have known, 
but leading to other worlds we might 
never have imagined otherwise. Accord- 


ingly, unless the student’s attention 
to things outside his ordinary world is 
deliberately engaged, and unless his 
perceptions are liberated from domina- 
tion by the familiar, the school will not 
have done its job. 

Although Dewey would undoubtedly 
have agreed with this truism, I believe 
that he must bear some of the responsi- 
bility for the tendency of those who 
espouse his educational philosophy to 
forget it. For there is a repeated error 
into which Dewey falls in his educa- 
tional philosophy, and in his philosophy 
in general. He wished passionately to 
show that the everyday practical ex- 
perience of men could have an ideal 
dimension. But he slid from this idea 
to the quite different one that men’s 
experience must always have a practical 
dimension. 


ND YET, these criticisms do not 
A touch the heart of what John 
Dewey succeeded in doing. He thought 
that philosophy was an instrument by 
which a society criticizes itself, throw- 
ing off the ideas that block its develop- 
ment and finding the possibilities within 
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itself which it might work to realize. 
He set himself to this task and per- 
formed it with a quiet, steady passion, 
magnanimously, imaginatively, without 
nostalgia for the past or regret for the 
comforting dogmas that had to be 
sacrificed. And he put his finger on the 
two main issues of his day—the steady 
growth in the importance of science 
and the struggle to extend democracy— 
and revealed their moral meaning, their 
possibilities for our day-to-day ex- 
perience. 

Dewey helped men to see that science 
meant something much more than an 
increase in their power to control their 
environment. He showed that science 
challenged inherited forms of authority 
and offered an alternative way by which 
men could stabilize their lives. And 
despite all his emphasis on manipula- 
tion and control, Dewey also showed 
that science represented a revolution in 
the human imagination, extending 
human horizons and making men aware 
of remote and unfamiliar things. So he 
brought science to the same test that he 
brought everything else—its impact on 
men’s immediate experience; and he 
taught men to value science for what it 
could do to enhance the meanings they 
found in their everyday lives. 

He transformed the theory of democ- 
racy in a similar way. ‘The one thing 
in the world of value,’”’ Emerson once 
wrote, “is the active soul.’ This was 
the central point of Dewey’s theory of 
experience, and it is the source of his 
conception of democracy. Only in a 
society in which the lines between 
classes are fluid and in which men 
freely mingle and communicate with 
one another, Dewey believed, can active 
souls be generated everywhere. And so 
he saw that democracy could mean 
something more than a political form. 
It could mean a change in the quality of 
a culture, an opportunity for men to 
experience more and to live more in- 
tensely. 

Without vanity or pretentiousness, 
John Dewey made himself a spokesman 
for the best hopes of his generation. 
And to our generation he leaves the 
image of a man of unforced courage and 
honesty, living by choice in the main- 
stream of events, and yet rising above 
events to a coherent vision of what men 
might make of themselves. He helped us 
to see farther and to move more freely. 
It is to him as much as to anyone that 
we owe what belief we have that our 
own place in history can be an oppor- 
tunity and not a fatality. 
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When the divisor is multiplied by 
7 (the key) a three digit number is 
obtained. Thus, the first digit of the 
divisor must be 1. Anything higher 
would give a four digit number. The 
second digit of the divisor must be 
two or less for the same reason, or 
because a higher number would not 
produce a remainder with three digits 
as the problem shows. Since the first 
two digits of the divisor are 1 and 2, 
respectively, the first number of the 
dividend must be 1 and the second 
digit cannot be more than 2, other- 
wise, we would have a digit in the 
quotient above the third digit of the 
dividend. The X below the first 
digit of the dividend must be 1, since 
there is no remainder below it, and 
the X below the second digit of the 
dividend must be less than 2 for the 
same reason. The first number of the 
quotient, therefore, has to be 9. Con- 
tinue to apply logic and the rules of 
long division, and all the X’s will be 
properly replaced with correct num- 
bers. 


J. L. Hain es Co. 


451 Penn Square Reading, Pa. 






























MOVING? 


Please be sure to notify The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine as soon 
as you know your new address. 
Give both your old and your new 
addresses (enclose a_ clipping 
of your present address label, 
if possible) and be sure to in- 
clude. both postal zone numbers. 
Mail to The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine, Homewood, Baltimore 18. 
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BALTIMORE PROGRAM 
FOR TB CONTROL 


To tHe Eprtor: 

In answer to Mrs. Charles Stark’s letter 
(October issue) about the health conditions 
of Baltimore, here are a few facts: 

Although the tuberculosis problem in 
Baltimore City is still a serious one, con- 
siderable improvement has taken place since 
1950. At present there are 1444 state and 
city tuberculosis beds available to any 
resident of the State of Maryland regardless 
of race. In addition there are 175 private 
or semi-private beds in private hospitals 
and 289 beds in the Veterans Administration 
Hospital. 

Another improvement has been the insti- 
tution of anti-tuberculous chemotherapy, 
particularly the home chemotherapy program, 
which has in some cases made hospitalization 
unnecessary and in other cases greatly 
shortened the length of time needed per 
patient in the hospital. 

The net results of these improvements have 
been that today there is no waiting period 
for tuberculosis patients requiring hospitali- 
zation. 

Hentineion WILLIAMs, M.D.’19, DR. P. H.’21 
Commissioner of Health 
Baltimore City Health Department 

Baltimore, Md. 


A VIEW OF THE HOSPITAL 


To tHe Eprror: 

Your magazine, which I have enjoyed 
reading on so many occasions, printed in 
the November issue a wonderful picture of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital scene. Though 
“a picture says a thousand words,” I can’t 
resist sending you a poem I wrote which 
seemed so very apropos of your inside front 
cover. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of the Hospital from a 

Row House (by an intern’s wife) 

Four a.m.—a baby’s hungry cry recalls me 
from a sleep that took me far from here. 

And while the bottle warms, I look out 
to an alley dim and dark 

Where topsy-turvy ash cans add a dismal 

touch to the bleak scene. 

A cat, a little blacker than the night, 

is curious as to what those cans contain, 
And I refrain from telling him it’s only trash. 
The lamplight, meant to throw a little glow, 

intensifies the shadows on the row of 

shacks across the way. 
These rows appear no lovelier by day. 


A dreary place—and from it many turn away 
as soon as circumstances make it so. 
But many stay. 
Never knowing, or perhaps caring 
that there are trees and flowers, 
and a bluer sky not far away. 
The shrill and piercing siren of an ambulance 
reminds me of our purpose here. 
Who knows—it may be only for a year. 


It’s easy for a warmer of bottles to be un- 
aware 
of all the vast excitement that’s going on 
just over there, 
Unless one’s had the fortune to have had 
a baby there, 
or to have fallen on a stair 
And got within the place for quick repair. 
It’s then you see in black and white 
that over there it isn’t night 
as it is here in the cold kitchen. 
It’s bright and light, and things 
are happening there 
that make it right that we are here. 
Marityn Parca 
Natick, Mass. 


“OUR ACADEMIC HERITAGE”’ 


To THE Epitor: 

The ninth-century Qarouyine Mosque, 
largest in North Africa, contains at Fez 
the famous Qarouyine University that at 
its height in the fourteenth century con- 
tained eight thousand students and provided 
the educational center for the Merinide Em- 
pire, covering Spain and North Africa. 

After following its country’s empires into 
almost total decadence in the succeeding 
centuries, it now again is becoming important 
as the major Muslim educational institution 
in Islamic theology and law in North Africa. 

Thus in the past it has had a major in- 
fluence on the political events and educa- 
tional development of a part and even— 
indirectly—all of Europe, and, in present 
times, as the westernmost Islamic educa- 
tional center and rival of Cairo University, 
it is influential in the political events and 
educational development in the Free World. 

How about a story on all this in your 
“Academic Heritage” series? 

I. Witiram ZarTMAN, M.A. '52 
&% Fleet Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


> Unfortunately, we had to restrict this 
series to include European universities 
only.—The Editor. 


Tue EpItoRS WELCOME LETTERS OF OPINION FROM READERS. CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE Jonns Hopkins MaaGazine, Battimore 18, MD. 
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vents At Johns Hopkins 


HOLIDAYS 


THANKSGIVING—The HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS, 


including MCCOY COLLEGE, and the scHooL 
OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES will 
recess for the holiday from Thursday, 
November 26 through Sunday, November 
29. The SCHOOL OF MEDICINE and the 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
will suspend classes on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26. 


Curistuas—December 25 falls on Friday 


this year. The HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS, in- 
cluding MCCOY COLLEGE, will suspend 
classes from Monday, December 21 
through Sunday, January 3. The scHooL 
OF MEDICINE will suspend classes from 
Wednesday, December 23 at 5 p.m. until 
Monday, January 4 at 9 a.m. The scHooL 
OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH will 
suspend classes from Saturday, December 
19 at 1 p.m. until Monday, January 4 at 
9 a.m. The sCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTER- 
NATIONAL sTupIeEs will recess from 
Saturday, December 19 at 12 noon to 
Monday, January 4 at 8 a.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Art Exursitron—The works of Helen W. 


Ries and Ruth Levin will be displayed in 
the Medical Residence Hall, Broadway 
and McElderry Street, daily from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., through December 31. Open to 
the public without charge. 


Wuimsey—An exhibition illustrating the odd 


and curious in books, coins, and art objects. 
Open to the public without charge. 
(Evergreen House, 4545 North Charles 
St., Monday through Friday, from 2 to 5 
p.m., through December 4.) 


Five Parnrers—A showing of the paintings 


of five abstract artists will be held in the 
Sherwood Room, Levering Hall, Monday 
through Friday, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through December 31. Open to the public 
without charge. 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fite 7—SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 


29—“One Hundred Gallons a Day,” with 
John Geyer, professor of sanitary engi- 
neering and water resources, and Charles 
E. Renn, professor of sanitary engineering; 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6—“ Trial of Socrates,” 
a half-hour drama; SUNDAY, DECEMBER 
I3—‘*A Study of H. L. Mencken;” 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 20—“ Christmas on the 
Campus,” with the Johns Hopkins Glee 
Club, James H. Mitchell, director, and 
Milton S. Eisenhower; suUNDAY, DECEMBER 
27—“Calendars, Old and New,” with 
Lynn Poole. On suNDAY, JANUARY 3, 
Johns Hopkins File 7 will begin a three-part 
series on planets most likely to be visited 
by man: Moon, Venus, and Mars. (Origi- 
nating in the studios of wsz-tv, Baltimore, 


and broadcast over stations of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company network; 
check local newspapers for time of broad- 
cast in your city.) 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


‘HE AnNNuAL Rott Catt—The thirteenth 


annual Roll Call is underway. Last year’s 
Roll Call had over ten thousand partici- 
pants, who contributed $271,125 to Johns 
Hopkins. The 1959 Roll Call will end on 
December 31, and a check for the total 
amount contributed will be presented at 
the annual alumni banquet. 


SouTHeRN Cauirornta ALumNri- Assoct- 


ATION—A_ luncheon will be held on 
Tuesday, December 29 for present and 
prospective students of Johns Hopkins. 
Time and place will be announced. 


CONFERENCE 


1S. Bustness in Evrope—A foreign affairs 


conference for corporation executives 
sponsored by the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies and its 
affiliated Foreign Service Educational 
Foundation, devoted to a discussion of 
recent changes and developments in 
Western Europe and of their impact on 


U.S. business operations, will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 15 
and 16, at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D.C. (Information and reservations may 
be obtained from the School of Advanced 
International Studies, 1906 Florida Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MUSIC 


Curistmas Concert—The Johns Hopkins 


Glee Club and Orchestra will be joined by 
the Goucher College Glee Club in a con- 
cert of sacred music appropriate to the 
Christmas season; open to the public 
without charge (Sunday, Dec. 6, at 8:30 
p.m. in Shriver Hall). 


CuristmMas Step-Stnc—The Glee Club, in 


one of the pleasantest of Johns Hopkins 
traditions, will sing carols under the stars. 
The University’s Christmas tree and the 
tower of Gilman Hall will be specially 
lighted for the occasion. Admission free. 
(Wednesday, Dec. 16 on the steps of 
Gilman Hall at 8 p.m.) 


CuristMAs AssEMBLY—Season’s greetings 


from the Glee Club, the Orchestra, and 
others in a program that is always among 
the year’s most popular; open to the 
public without charge (Friday, Dec. 18, 
at 10 a.m. in Shriver Hall). 


BALTIMORE SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA—The 


first of two concerts for students, faculty, 
alumni, and friends of the University will 
be presented on Sunday, January 17, at 
4 p.m., in Shriver Hall. The second 
concert is scheduled for Sunday, February 
14. Admission charge for each concert is 
$1. Tickets may be obtained from the 
office of the Director of Music Program, 
Shriver Hall, Homewood. 


DRAMA 


Tut New Comepy—Henry T. Rowell, 


professor of Latin, will deliver the second 
of this year’s Amos Taylor, Jr., Memorial 
Lectures. The lecture will be accompanied 
by scenes acted by the Playshoppers. 
(Sunday, January 24, at 8:30 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 


BaskETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. TOWSON 


TEACHERS on Saturday, December 5 (Home- 
wood gymnasium at 8:30 p.m.); DELAWARE 
on Wednesday, December 9 (away); 
HAVERFORD on Saturday, December 12 
(Homewood gymnasium at 8:30 p.m.); 
SWARTHMORE on Tuesday, December 15 
(away); GETTYSBURG on Thursday, De- 
cember 17 (Homewood gymnasium at 8:45 
p.m.). 


Wrestling—The Johns Hopkins wrestling 


team will compete with WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Tuesday, December 15 
(Homewood gymnasium at 8 p.m.). 
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Three philosophers, asleep under a tree, were awakened suddenly by a colleague of theirs, a roguish 
sort of fellow. “I am going to find out,” he announced, “which of you is the smartest. While you 
slept, I painted a dot on each of your foreheads, and it may be white or it may be black. Raise 
your hand if you see a white dot on another’s forehead. A bottle of fine wine to the first one who 
knows which color dot is on his own forehead.” Since the fourth philosopher had painted white 
dots on all three foreheads, each hand shot up. After a moment’s hesitation, one philosopher ex- 
claimed, “I have a white dot on my forehead.’ He won the wine fairly, but how did he know? 


Three Ph ilosophei § 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


The free university, more than any other institution 
in our society, is responsible for the discovery of new 
truths. If man is ever to penetrate the fog of mystery 
which enshrouds these truths, he must learn to think 
independently and creatively. By teaching men and 
women to think independently and by providing them 
with the opportunity and inspiration to search freely 
for truth, the University and those who support it 
make an immeasurable contribution to the progress 
of Mankind. 


J. L. Hain ez Co. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS 


451 Penn Square « Reading, Pennsylvania 
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